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would have been attended with brilliant results. He brought 
photography to his aid and in this he was very successful. Some of 
the photographs of his preparations were greatly admired by the 
late Dr. Woodward of Washington, the first authority in photo- 
micrography in the world. 

He had made extensive preparations to go into the examination 
and investigation of the real cause of malaria; collected all the 
literature on the subject, and in order to acquaint himself with the 
researches of the celebrated Thommasi Crudely, studied the Italian 
language which he mastered in astonishingly short time. He was 
well prepared and splendidly equipped for these researches. His 
apparatus was most complete, and few private individuals in the 
United States of America can boast of finer instruments than he 
possessed. 

Among his writings is an interesting paper on "The relations of 
the minute blood-vessels to the fat cells in the fascia of a calf's 
neck," which is illustrated by a number of his exquisite photographs, 
the whole making a handsome volume. 

He was the founder and President of the Richmond Microscopical 
Society, which by his death loses one of its most efficient members. 

As a man he was beloved and honored by all who knew him; 
ever modest and unassuming, above deceit and pretence, he won 
his way by the steady force of his own genius and application. 

In his practice he made no distinction between rich and poor; 
wherever there was suffering or pain to assuage, or disease to 
combat, he went readily, without thought of reward. His benevo- 
lence was proverbial. His death, which took place on the 30th of 
July this year, was caused by a nervous disorder. His untimely 
end is deplored by the entire community. 

G. A. PEPLE, Secretary, 
Richmond Microscopical Society. 



LEWIS R. SEXTON. 

A brief telegram from Canandaigua, N. Y., announces the death 
at 10 o'clock a. m., Thursday, September 25th, 1884, of Lewis 
R. Sexton, late principal of public school No. 9. 



*5* PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 

Mr. Sexton has been in ill-health for over a year, and kept at his 
work only by virtue of a will-power that fought death until the last 
moment. Although his many friends in this city saw long ago the 
wasting power of disease upon him, he kept at his work with a royal 
will and without for a momemt admitting that there was danger. 
After the close of school he returned to his home in Canandaigua, 
since which time he has failed rapidly. Mr. Sexton was born in 
DeRuyter, Madison county, and was at the time of his death forty- 
three years of age. He received a classical education at DeRuyter 
Institute, and after leaving that institution devoted much time to 
teaching. In this he was very successful, as his excellent work in 
this city testifies. He was an exact scholar, and well informed in 
science and history. Indeed the sciences had a peculiar charm for 
him, and during the last four years of his life he was engaged in the 
manufacture of that most wonderful of scientific instruments, the 
microscope. In this pursuit he made the acquaintance of most of 
the scientific men of the country, and was himself an honored 
member of the American Society of Microscopists, whose annual 
meeting has just been held in this city. Failing health compelled 
him reluctantly to dispose of his microscope business and finally to 
resign the principalship of public school No. 9. 

His first experience as a teacher in this city was about 1870, in 
the Wilson Brothers' classical school, which occupied rooms in the 
Arcade. From the classical school he was elected to the principal- 
ship of public school No. 17. He was subsequently transferred to 
No. 10. He resigned this principalship to become business manager 
of the Troy Morning Whig, a position which he occupied with 
credit for a number of years. About 1877 he sold his interest in 
the Whig and returned to Canandaigua. The next year was spent 
in Iowa where he had charge of a union school. Upon his return 
to this city, he engaged in business with Ernst Gundlach, the 
optician, and continued in the business of manufacturing microscope 
objectives until last July. * * * 

Mr. Sexton was exact in his methods, a good organizer, and 
capable of performing an enormous amount of work. He was 
never idle. A student by habit and from early training, he was 
ambitious to accomplish worthy ends in life. He lays down the 
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work of life at the early age of forty-three, but in these years he has 
made his mark among his fellow-men. He has shown what may be 
accomplished by a trained mind actuated by noble impulses. He 
leaves a widowed mother to mourn his loss. — Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle, September 2pth, 1884. 



Robert B. Tolles, elected an honorary member of the Society 
at the Chicago meeting. He died in Boston, Mass., November 17, 
1883. [Memoir at page 41.] 



JOSEPH JANVIER WOODWARD, M. D., 
Surgeon and Brevet-Colonel U. S. Army. 

(Reported by J. D. Cox from the Committee appointed for the purpose.) 

The scientific world, and especially all microscopists, will be sen- 
sible of a very great loss in the death of Surgeon Joseph Janvier 
Woodward, Brevet-Colonel U. S. Army, who died at Dr. Livingston's 
private hospital for brain diseases, near Philadelphia, on the i8thof 
August last. 

The illness of which Dr. Woodward died, dates from the death of 
President Garfield, upon whom the doctor was in constant attend- 
ance from the day of the murderous assault till the tragic close at 
Elberon. Dr. Woodward had, however, been suffering from the 
effects of over-work and of an accident to himself, for at least a 
year before he was called into attendance upon the President, and 
was consequently unfitted for the great strain upon his nervous sys- 
tem which he was then subjected to. 

His great work was the Medical History of the War of the Rebel- 
lion, which he was preparing under the direction of the Surgeon- 
General, and of which one volume in folio had been published 
before his labors were interrupted. Good progress had also been 
made in preparing material for its completion. The surgical history 
had been prepared by Dr. Otis, whose death occurred some years 
earlier, and also, no doubt, from overwork. 

In the winter of 1880-81, Dr. Woodward, being in shattered health 
as a result of his long-continued and arduous work, was seeking aid 



